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ed ; because thou'^li the painter and sculptor may be sup- 
ported and fostered into eminence by individual taste, the 
architect is patronised by communities. And until the pub- 
lic taste be so far improved as to enable it to discriminate be- 
tween the characteristics of a genuine arcliitect and a mere 
builder, we can expect no public edilicc worthy tlie character 
of a refined nation. And we desire pi. ticularly to impress 
that the church architect, should be not only a mau of taste 



and science, but also an architectural antiquary, intimately 
acquainted with all the peculiarities that characterize the dif- 
ferent ages and styles of pointed nnd old English architecture, 
which are, in fact, as well marked as th'-se of the Grecian 
orders ; and that he should never be allowed an ad libitum 
license to indulge the fantastic vagaries of an eccentric taste, 
in violation of all the acknowledged principles of correct ar- 
chitectural style. 




Tlie new Roman CaUiolic Church, Francia-H-reet, Dublin, 



THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

FBANCIS-STREirr. 

We have already remarked that the new Protestant 
churches are generally in what is called the Gothic or pointed 
style of architecture, but those of the Roman Catholi s are 
more usually in the Greek or Italian stylo— a choice which 
niity be variously accounted for, either from the taste for such 
a style acquired by the ecclesiastics in their foreign travels, or 
by the wish to have their places of worship distinguished from 
those of the Established Church. The distinction is perhaps 



judicious, and at all events tends to a greater variety in the 
form of our architectural embellishments. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Church of St. Francis, now erecting in Francis-street, 
is situated on the site of the ancient Franciscan monastery, 
founded in the year 1-235. Its front is chiefly unobjectiona- 
ble, for the incongruous association of a Gothic spire rising 
out of a Greek portico — a union which dc croys the effect oV 
both, and which is at variance with every principle of correct 
taste. As it is not yet too late, we indulge a hope that 
tliis eiTor will be corrected, 

G. 



CORMAC'S INSTRUCTIONS. 

Cormac, tlie son of Art, ascended the throne of Ireland 
about the middle of the third century. He was a wise and 
good man, and although a pagan, is said to have had the sub- 
iimest idea of the First Cause, He attempted to reform the 



religion of the Druids, and to substitnte for their polytheism 
the more rational and sublime belief of one infinite and eter- 
nal Being who was the author of the universe. But for thia 
he was violently opposed by that powerful priesthood, who 
fomented rebellions and generated a spirit of discontent in the 
minds of the provincial Toparchs against hJra. Tigernach, 



